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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The extent to which a debased form of superstition has taken hold of 
the public mind is well illustrated by reference to the recent news columns 
in our daily papers. We give the following two examples both indicative 
of forms of mental degeneracy which, unless recognized and checked by 
some definite educative effort, are likely to spread like an epidemic and re- 
sult in a wholesale demoralization of large sections of the community. 


The first to come under our notice is a case of endemic superstition 
such as we too often hear of as occurring in isolated localities where the 
people live in primitive conditions and are the slaves of an evil and ignorant 
tradition handed down to them by their forefathers from the times when 
witchcraft and its sordid horrors were the object of a real solicitude on the 
part of the civil and religious authorities and were repressed—not in truth 
exterminated—by ruthless means inspired by fear which too often did not 
discriminate between the innocent and the guilty, and which by its own 
violence brought about a reaction of commonsense and humanity of feeling 
in which the balance swung over to the side of scepticism. 


The case we cite concerns a family in Pennsylvania, in which the very 
children had become victims of the witch-mania. One of these children had 
developed a morbid condition which caused the parents to enlist the ser- 
vices of a woman healer who professed to have the power to break the 
“spell” which it was asserted had been cast by unfriendly neighbors. The 
exorcism was, however, so far from being effective that the little boy, left 
alone in the kitchen with his baby brother, took a knife and slashed the in- 
fant’s head, inflicting a serious wound. The local District Attorney has 
promised an investigation of the practices of all the “pow-wow” doctors in 
the neighborhood. He is reported as saying that information already 
gathered shows that the weird shadow of ancient rites is more prevalent 
than ever in the York and Lancaster counties of Pennsylvania, where kill- 
ings and assaults have occurred within recent years, attributable to super- 
stitious fears. 
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Our second citation is of a very different nature. It casts a vivid light 
upon the utter folly and fatuity of tens of thousands of our urban popula: 
tion in a class presumably educated and therefore more presumably respon- 
sible. It almost passes belief that any serious and well-conducted journal 
could stoop to publish such rubbish as the following, quoted from a section 
entitled “Daily Astrology” 

“If you were born between January 6 and 12 (inclusive) you are likely to find 
the remainder of January accompanied by a tendency on your part to be too self- 
assertive, rash, impatient and overly hasty . . . If you were born between October 
9 and 15, you are now likely to be rash, headstrong, and decidedly bent upon hav- 
ing your own way ... If you were born during any of the periods outlined above, 
my advice is likely to be specially necessary on the 18th and 26th . . . The people 
most favored by Wednesday’s vibrations are those born between February 10 and 


17, Apri! 10 and 18, June 11 and 19; August 13 and 21, and between October 14 
and 21, etce., etc.” 


The only practical feature in all this farrago of trash is in the note ap- 
pended which appears in heavy type emphasizing its paramount importance 
—an importance and a practicality which concern alone the interests of the 
astute salesman of this planetary humbug who grows rich at the expense of 
his crowd of infatuated dupes. 


“Would you like to have a day-by-day forecast for the month of Jan- 
uary, based upon the position of the sun in your horoscope? Then clip the 
coupon below, fill it out and mail, with a stamped-addressed return en- 
velope bearing a 3-cent stamp, and enclose 15c. in coin.” 


The newspaper from which we cull this choice invitation has a circula- 
tion in the New York district which at a moderate computation may run to 
a million. If the astrological racketeer, fishing in the Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn waters, have the luck to land a fish—one fish only—out of a thousand 
of his widely scattered lines, there is for him a gross return on a single day’s 
fishing of $150 and a total harvest for each month of something like $4000 
—Four Thousand Dollars. Even if he only secure one client in ten thow 
sand from his advertisements, there is a respectable $400 per month repre’ 
senting a gross income from this source of something like $5000. It is a 
most profitable racket—perhaps even more profitable, and certainly more 
steady than the mediumistic racket. And it is high time that our news’ 
papers set themselves definitely against a continuation of what has grown 
to be a public nuisance, hurtful to the mentality of the people at large and 
demoralizing to their commonsense. Truly we are a very young nation. 
Is it not high time that we awake to a sense of manhood and put away these 
childish things? There is so much real work to be done in the world, and 
the waste of intellectual energy is so pitiful. 

























CONCERNING THE PREDICTION OF THE 
DEATH OF JUDGE DAHL 


Our European correspondent invites us to print the following note, 
supplementary to the article which appeared in our January issue, wherein 


the predictions given in the seances held by his daughter Mrs. Ingeborg 
are narrated. 


“T have just heard from Danish friends that Mrs. Ingeborg has been 
violently attacked in the Norwegian press because of her prediction; and 
that a lawsuit has been brought against her, accusing her of having by sub- ~ 
conscious suggestion caused the death of her father in order to make the 
prediction come true. 


It will be recalled that the Judge died whilst bathing, as a result of 
being seized by cramp. The oral prediction was given to his attorney 
Apenes, who did not tell anyone of its exact contents. The written pre- 
diction was in cipher contained in a sealed letter and this was only deci- 
phered after the accident had occurred. 


Therefore the Judge could not have known anything about it. 


In connection with this lawsuit it has actually been suggested that a 
law be introduced forbidding people to fall into trance!—as if that were 
always an act of deliberate will. Even if no one were to fall into trance, 
one would scarcely suppose that this would preclude their entering into 
rapport with their late friends on the other side, in some way or other in- 
dependent of trance conditions. 


* 





* * 





* 





The Editor is invited to publish the following Notices: 





Mr. Alexander Jenkins of 216 Wendover Street, Baltimore, Md., as 
President of the Baltimore Psychic Study Club, will be grateful to any 
friends of the Club or to any one sympathetic with its aims, if they will 
mail him a record of their psychic experiences. His Committee will make 
selections of the most important, and it is planned to have the selected ex- 
periences edited and printed under the auspices of the Club. We endorse 
the desire of our Baltimore friends to have a periodical Bulletin of this na- 
ture, and would commend the proposal to readers. 


* 





* * + 








Mr. John C. Jes Granges, acting for a group of students in Los 
Angeles would be glad to get into touch with anyone possessed of psychi- 
cai gifts who would be willing to cooperate for the purpose of work in 
Home Circles. The address is 1456 Sutherland Street, Los Angeles, and 
th: telephone number Mutual 6868. 
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PHANTOMS 
By R. A. Watrers, F.R.S.A. 


Director, The Dr. William Bernard Johnston Foundation for Psychological Research 


A theory, no matter how well conceived, is invalid unless experi 
ment can prove its validity. It often happens, however, that theories are 
formulated many years prior to the experimental demonstration of their 
truth. When this is the case, it is usually the practice to collect and classi- 
fy facts against the day when experimentation will establish the validity 
of theory. Many facts, well authenticated, have been accumulated by 
workers in psychical research, which should serve as a basis for experi- 
mentation; but unfortunately experimental work has been neglected for 
the compilation of more recent events, many of which lack the scientific 
value to be found in some of the older records. 


Since the beginning of systematic classification of psychical phenomena, 
the question of phantoms has occupied an important place in the records. 
It is a problem from which many theories have evolved, but for which no 
adequate solution has been forthcoming save that offered by psychology, 
namely, hallucination. As long ago as 1894, when the Society for Psy- 
chical Research published its excellent paper, ““A Census of Hallucina- 
tions’, there seemed to be some reason to hope that phantoms, even though 
hallucination, existed as a psychological fact; and what is more important, 
that a great number of the recorded instances were due, undoubtedly, to 
telepathy. But since the publication of this paper, the subject has travelled 
backwards at such a pace that, at the present moment, it seems not much 
nearer a solution than it did then. 


Psychology still contends that phantoms, or apparitions, are hallucina- 
tions—pure and simple; psychical research, with its accumulated—and 
authenticated—data, maintains an open mind; while spiritism contends that, 
although phantoms are, probably, hallucinations in the main, it is quite 
possible that they might be, occasionally, disembodied “spirits” of the dead. 
From these considerations, it would seem that the problem of phantoms is 
one which is in the process of being formulated into a theory. 


To formulate a theory that will account for the manifestation of “en- 
tities” as visible phantoms additional facts are needed—experimental facts 
—to add to those already acquired. The data required are, unfortunately, 
not to be obtained from human beings. Due to our instinctive attitude 
toward the dying which we cannot overcome, and our prejudices against 
lethal experimentation with individuals of our own kind, such data as we 
may require will have to be obtained from lower animals. 

Gaskell’s Theory of Life’ together with our own biophysical experi: 


1$.P.R. Proceedings, Vol. X 
*Augusta Gaskell, “What is Life?” 
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PHANTOMS 69 


ments conducted during 1930-33 seem to indicate that all forms of life, 


whatever may be their positions in the animal kingdom, function very 
much the same. 


Life, or the Soul, as an Intra-atomic Quantity, has been fully elab- 
orated elsewhere. ** * It is enough to say here that, if the life forces in 
human beings function in a prescribed fashion, it is not implying too much 
to say that the life forces function very much the same, if not identically, 
in lower forms of animal life. Therefore, if an Intra-atomic Quantity is 
responsible for the presence of life in one form, it must be equally responsi- 
ble for the presence of life in all forms of existence. If, then, we can find 
in lower animals a Quantity which is responsible for the life functions of. 
that particular animal, it follows at once that all forms of life, including 
human beings, possess a similar Quantity. If that Quantity be a Soul, 


then all forms of life have Souls.’ It is to this end that psychical research 
is devoting its energies. 


It is not the purpose of this Paper to provide a philosophical discus- 
sion on phantoms: its purpose is, rather, to discuss the subject from two 
angles; namely, (a) the psychological, or the study of hallucinations, and 
(b) the biophysical, or observations leading to the photography of phan- 


toms. 


HALLUCINATIONS 


Perhaps no sense better illustrates the interpretive office of percep- 
tion than that of sight. When vision comes into play, we have sensations 
of light and color; normally, two retinal images form one object; each 
image mirrored bottom side up on the retina; part of the fibers from the 


optic nerve of each eye crossing over, and thus transmitting the sensation 
to the opposite side of the brain. 


Certainly, the constituents of vision are nothing like the object be- 
ing looked upon. Let us look at a bird. The retinal image has the bird 
with the head pointing downward, and the feet upward. There are, of 
course, two images of the bird. Some of the fibers of each optic nerve 
transmit the sensation to the side of the brain opposite the receiving eye. 
Perception, by some peculiar power of its own, translates such strange 


factors as the constituents of vision into one bird in the right position in 
space. 


To define illusion, we might say that it is a case where the external 
object does not correspond to the perceptional idea. 


We sometimes have primary illusion. Whenever gray looks like green 
on a red background, the eye deceives us. Sometimes the eye sees double; 
but the cause of this illusion is not due to mental interference, but to lack 
oi correlation in the organs of sense.’ 

*R. A. Watters, “The Intra-atomic Quantity”, Part I. 


‘Editorial Notes; Journal, A.S.P.R., November 1933. 


°The senses would foist more illusions on us than they do, were it not for the fact that 
th. mind refuses to heed these illusory sensations. 
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Then we have illusions due to misinterpretation of external objects. 
In a moonlit room a chair may be taken for a person, or a window cur’ 
tain for the ghostly form of a woman. In darkness the size and shape of 
objects, both animate and inanimate, assume erratic proportions. 


There are “illusive perceptions” due to no present external cause. 
These internally originated illusions are usually called hallucinations. 
Dreams are hallucinations. We see in dreams the things we see in every- 
day life: people, houses, animals, etc., etc. The cause of these- imaginary 
perceptions is in our brains (according to the reasonings of present day 
physiology and psychology). 


A cerebral memory cell may sometimes be roused to as great activity 
as if a current from actually perceiving that object poured into that cell. 
Owing to intense longing for an absent friend, a certain brain tract may 
have the same activity as when last we saw him. The sign, by which per- 
ception judges, being the same in both cases, we actually seem to see him. 


We observe, then, that in the processes of visual misinterpretation, 
we have: 


1. A very complicated phenomenon which we call sight. It is some- 
thing which is liable, at times, to make mistakes; when these mis- 
takes occur, we call them illusions. 


A primary illusion is where the eye deceives us in its primary 
business of reporting something correctly; shades of color, for 
instance. 


An illusion due to misinterpretation is our inability to interpret 
correctly the positions of external objects in space. 


Hallucinations are internal illusions which are due to no external 
cause. 


The psychologist’s explanation for the observation of a phantom is 
very simple: because of the very intense longing “A” may have for his 
friend “B”, a certain brain tract will experience the same activity as when 
“A” saw his friend last. The sign, then, by which perception judges, will 
be the same in both cases; and because the sign is the same, “A” will be- 
lieve he sees his friend, “B”. Or, one might elaborate the procedure by 
saying: the fibers of the optic nerve transmit to the brain impressions of 
all sorts. On the brain the retinal impressions create a multitude of sepa: 
rate molecular disturbances in a certain tract of brain cells. Our ego, let 
us call it, is capable of collecting all these varied molecular vibrations (or 
impressions) and forthwith apparently projects into external space a phan- 
tom, a single erect image of the object imagined because the nerve impulse 
or activity corresponds to that on a previous occasion: when “A” actually 
saw his friend, “B”. 
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Or, one might be looking into space, and some object either station- 
ary or in motion might, for an instant, attract the eye: that is, an object 
might produce an impulse on the retina, then the optic nerve, and finally 
the brain. The stimulus would be carried back along the nerve-track again 
and apparently projected into space as a phantom of one in whom the 
seer is interested; or, because of a certain memory, or train of memories, 
which might be stimulated because of the object seen, an illusionary vision 
of a person not known to the seer, but who might have been seen by him 
at some time in the past; or, one in whom the seer is not necessarily in- 
terested, might be projected. ‘(See 3 above.) . 


There is still another method by which hallucinations might be pro- 
jected and which must not be overlooked. It might be supposed that “A” 
is the recipient of a telepathic message from “B”.’* The telepathically im- 
pressed message might, in turn, result in the projection of the image of 
the individual by whom the thought, or impression, was “sent”. On the 
other hand, a telepathically impressed message might result in a train of 
thought which would bring across the threshold of consciousness impres- 
sions of past memories. Subjectively then, it might be possible for the 
seer, “A”, to project a memory picture, or phantom of “B”; he might 
even project a memory picture of one not known to him. But, because oi 
certain memories brought to mind by the stimulus, the sign, at the instant, 
might be the same as it was at some time in the past, and a phantom of one 
who has only been seen at a fleeting glance perhaps, or one who is, as if by 
magic, summoned up from the myriads of impreszions imprisoned within 
the subconscious mind, might be projected. There is no telling, of course, 
where telepathy begins or where it ends in cases of unknown or unrecogr 
nized phantoms. Many individuals have seen phantoms of people whom 
they did not know, and in many instances the phantoms have never been 
identified. Just what part, if any, is played by telepathy in cases of this 
kind is open to question. 


BIOPHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS 


We have described at some length in another Paper’ the theory and 
photography of phantoms. Since the publication of this Paper there has 
heen some interest shown in the results of our researches, as has been dem- 
onstrated by the nature of the questions asked. In view of the fact that 
our efforts have been received so favorably, it will not be amiss to dis 
cuss here at some length the laboratory procedure employed by us since the 
majority of the readers of this Journal have not had access to the Paper 
above referred to, in which our methods were presented. 43 


The Paper in question shows that, while it is possible under carefully 
specified conditions to photograph an animal phantom at the instant “of 
death, it does not furnish the slightest suggestion as to how an oivideal 


‘It is now pretty generally conceded—even by scientists—that telepathy, in one form or 
1other, is an established fact. 


*Dr. E. Servadio, Journal, A.S.P.R., June 1934, pp. 149-159, 













































72 PHANTOMS 
“sees” a phantom, granting that the phantom is not always a hallucination. 
Although we cannot describe what is done by the “entity” to insure visi 
bility of its “form”, we can set down certain facts which may serve, in 
some small measure, to make the subject a little more clear. 


Our researches were done with an Expansion, or Cloud Chamber as 
it is sometimes called, which was first described by C. T. R. Wilson. A 
description of the Wilson Chamber which we designed and built especially 
for this work is included in the Bulletin;’ and although the apparatus it- 
self is not described, we mentioned (on page 24 of the Bulletin) that Fig: 
ure VII, the mouse, was obtained after a slight change in technique had 
been introduced, oil vapor having been substituted for water vapor. We 
stated at the time, however, that we recommended our original Wilson ap- 
paratus (shown as Figure IV, in the Bulletin), since the oil vapor device 
was very troublesome and hardly suited for this kind of work. 


In going into the question of vapor media, it was hoped that we could 
ascertain which was the best suited for the observations being made; and 
perhaps, at the same time, we could throw some light on the subject of 
phantoms and their “manifestations”, and why it is that phantoms are 
sometimes seen under normal atmospheric conditions. When one “sees” a 
phantom, under ordinary atmospheric conditions, either it is a hallucina- 
tion, or else some transformation takes place in the atmosphere thus render- 
ing visible the existing entity. Dust, ions (which are normally present in 
the atmosphere) and possibly the moisture content, which is ever-present, 
may come to the assistance of the “entity” in bringing about visibility. 


Although we did not attempt to demonstrate the phantom of a dying 
specimen by means of dust or other atmospheric particles, we did endeavor 
to study animal phantoms by employing very small oil-droplets. Since 
we shall discuss electrified oil particles a little further on, as a matter of 
comparison it would probably be well to include here a brief description 


of our Wilson apparatus, the arrangement of which was first described by 
Shimizu.’ 


Quoting:’ “There is a cylinder of brass with a glass top forming a 
box which extends downward into the main cylinder for a few inches. 
This *box’ is circular, and the bottom is the head of a piston which, when 
operated with a mechanism, ‘moves up and down’, thus altering the depth 
of the box. This box, so-called, is really an observation chamber. There 
is a little depression on the top of the piston-head which is kept filled with 
water (usually a heavy piece of blotting paper saturated with India ink 
and water. The blotting paper being black, because of the ink, produces 
a black background for the photograph). The water thus provided keeps 


°C. T. R. Wilson, “Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc.” Vol. 189 (1897), pp. 265-307. 





*Shimizu, “Proc. Roy. Soc.” Vol. 99 (1921), pp. 425, 432. (Series A.) 
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the air in the chamber cool and moist. Into one side of the chamber is 
mounted a specimen container.... At right angles to the specimen con- 
tainer is. ..a lamp... mounted just to the rear of the mechanism. The 
light serves to illuminate the cloud. When the fly-wheel is turned the pis- 
ton drops suddenly, expanding and chilling the air in the chamber which 
automatically produces a cloud... .” 


The original purpose of the Wilson Chamber was to permit observa- 
tions of ray-tracks produced by alpha, beta and X-rays. Alpha rays, which 
are electrically charged (positive) particles will, in passing through the 
moist air, knock off electrons from the atoms of the gas through which they. 
pass. These “loose” electrons try to attach themselves to other atoms and 
in this they very often succeed. From this observation it will be seen that 
there are, within the chamber, a series of positive and negative ions: that 
is, atoms which have lost electrons become positive ions, while atoms gain- 
ing an electron which was disengaged by an alpha ray will become a nega- 
tive ion. The ions, being negatively and positively charged particles, are 
capable of attracting to themselves moisture from the air in the chamber 
which, in turn, reflects light thus allowing a photograph of the phenome- 
non to be made. Beta particles are, on the other hand, negatively charged. 
As they travel through the gas in the chamber they frequently strike an 
atom at which point ionization occurs and the atom becomes unbalanced; 
it attracts moisture which reflects light thus permitting photography of 
this type of phenomenon also. 


It was thought that, since minute, invisible particles such as ions could 
be detected and their phenomena photographed with this apparatus, it 
might prove interesting to observe, photographically, the phenomena of 
death in animals. 


Figure 1 is a sketch of the oil vapor apparatus. The observation cham- 
ber is similar, in many respects, to one described by Wilson,” while the 
arrangement of the apparatus is largely due to a description by Barus.” 
A glance at the sketch, however, will show that, while the device is con- 
structed in such a way as to perform many types of experiments, it is, 
nevertheless, essentially a Wilson expansion chamber. Since the object 
of this Paper is to consider the subject of minute particles in air; namely, 
oil vapor, water vapor, dust and ions, it will not be necessary to burden 
the non-technical reader with details other than to describe certain observa- 
tions capable of being made with this apparatus. 


By referring to the sketch, Figure 1, it will be seen that the apparatus 
operates as follows: 


"°C. T. R. Wilson, “Proc. Roy. Soc.” Vol. 87 (1912), pp. 277-292. (Series A.) 


"Carl Barus, “Condensation of Vapor as Induced by Nuclei and Ions”, 
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By making plates, B C, the top and bottom, respectively, of 
hermetically sealed box, the space between the plates then be- 
comes connected through the hollow metal tube, K, and insulator, 
G, to compartment, H (in which is kept cotton saturated with 
oil, water or other medium as desired), which, in turn, is con- 
nected to the vacuum tank, T-2, through “Expansion” Valve, 
M. A turn of valve, M, produces an expansion of the air in the 
box similar to that of the Chamber described in the Bulletin.’ 


A fitting is provided which directly connects the bottom of the 
box, plate C, with valve, M, thus eliminating the compartment, 
H, from the mechanism. The plate, C, is then covered with a 
thin layer of cotton saturated with liquid which serves to keep 
the air in the box cool and moist. The box then becomes a very 
small expansion chamber protected by the outside cylinder. 


By forcing air through the oil system into the box at D, an ob 
servation chamber is to be had which permits the study of electri 
fied oil-droplets.” The oil-droplets may be observed with, or 
without, an electrostatic field. In other words, this set-up pro- 
vides an electrified cloud, the density of which ranges from “in: 
visibility” to a dense fog. 


The expansion chamber described under Number 1, can be used 
with, or without, an electrostatic field. 


The plates, B C, may be both earthed through switch, Y, and 
the oil atomized into the space between them. The illuminating 
system is so constructed (with shields, filters, and diaphragms, 
not shown) that the oil-droplets may be observed from any angle. 
A camera is so mounted that photographs can be taken at any 
angle through 180 degrees at right angles to the plane of the paper. 


The metal box can be entirely removed, as is shown by the sketch, 
and the two plates, B C, exposed. When operated in this manner 
the guillotine, E, can be used as a lethal agent. (With the metal 
box mentioned above, the specimens are always killed with ether. 
See Bulletin’ for details.) When using the chamber in this way, 
however, a greater excursion of the valve, M, is required. 


With the box removed it is still possible, though not quite as 
convenient, to study the oil-droplets in the presence of an electro- 
static field. As in Number 5 above, however, the plates, B C, 
may be earthed through Y. 


“The oil, when forced through the “oil system’ shown in the sketch, becomes electrified 
by friction because of its being forced through the small metal nozzle, Q. Re-atomizing it through 
the special atomizer, P, breaks up the oil into minute drops of something less than .000005 cm. 
radius. Some of the particles assume a positive, and some a negative charge. The oil, being 
electrified, will be attracted, according to the polarity of the droplets, to the electrode bearing 
the opposite sign. In this way it is possible to hold a cloud suspended for several seconds. 
There are, of course, Brownian Movements, but for practical purposes these may be disregarded. 
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It will be seen at once, from the above descriptions, that our oil 
vapor apparatus was designed for other purposes besides the photography 
of phantoms. Our desire was to learn something of the atmosphere’s con- 
tents; namely, dust, free ions, moisture, electrical phenomena, etc.; the 
effects, if any, on the gases of the normal atmosphere by allowing death to 
occur under experimental conditions; the correct pressure-drop, or ratio 
of expansion, for the various types of specimens; * the observation of elec- 
trified particles—oil-droplets—over which we had both mechanical and 
electrical control; and to ascertain the effects, if any, produced when death 
occurs in an electrified medium. In brief, our object was to determine, 
by every conceivable test capable of being devised by us, the modus operan- 
di by which the phantom makes itself visible in the vapor for photography; 
and also, how it utilizes (?) certain constituents of the normal atmosphere 
in order that it may make itself visible to the human eye, if such a phenom- 
enon ever does occur. 


This we did not succeed in doing, although we did gain much informa- 
tion from the experiments performed with this apparatus. It is evident 
that our equipment was sadly inadequate for the uses to which it was put. 
If the critical value of the chamber’s expansion (V:/V:) be off by as much 


as .001 millimeter, the phantom cannot be photographed. Instruments of 
precision, the “constants” of which never vary, are required for these ob- 
servations before even a few of the troublesome questions can be satisfac 
torily answered. 


The phantom of a mouse’ made with the apparatus herein described 
is illustrated in Figure 2. The illustration shows that the vapor has col- 
lected about “something” which conforms to the size and shape of the 
physical body of the specimen being put to death; and since this phantom 


BC. T. R. Wilson, “Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc.” Vol. 192 (1899) pp. 405-413. 


“This phantom photograph is illustrated on page 25, Figure VII, of the Bulletin herein 
referred to. The author was beginning an illness at the time the illustrations for the Bulletin 
were being made and, unfortunately, could not personally supervise the required processes neces: 
sary to insure the best photographic detail. Coincident with the completion of the manuscript, 
the author's illness completely overtook him, with the result that the drawings for the Bulletin 
had to be executed from his bedside. 


During this illness, which has lasted for many months, Van Walt, of The Hague, requested 
prints for a review of the work in a Dutch journal. The author called in a friend, Mr. E. J. 
Larson, a technologist of unusual ability, whose skill in photography brought out the ex- 
cellent detail of the phantom which had, most unfortunately, been lost in the illustration (Fig: 
ure VII). Unfortunately, too, the photograph was misinterpreted, to some extent, in the Bul- 
letin; but we shall give full correction to this error, as we have done in the above text, in our 
next Bulletin on this subject. 


Van Walt’s review appeared, with illustrations, in “Grensgebieden” July 1934, pp. 24-27. 
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conforms to the size and form of the dying specimen, as have phantoms 
of other specimens described elsewhere, we can but conclude that the 
vapor thus photographed has “settled” upon, or has been attracted to a 
“body” which has issued from the intra-atomic spaces of the specimen be- 
ing put to death. It is, in fact, a Quantity making its escape from the dy- 
ing body and is responsible for the life functions (physiological and psy- 
chological) of this particular form of existence. 


If the phantom be compared with a living specimen of similar size, 
many points of interest may be noted. The head is turned to the left: 
both eyes, both ears, and an elongated face can be distinctly seen. This 
phantom compares very favorably with the body of a living mouse of simi- 
lar proportions. The breadth of the thighs is worthy of notice. In watch- 
ing mice play about in their cages, one observes an anatomical contour very 
similar to that shown by the photograph, Fig. 2. The reader’s attention 
is called, then, to the breadth of the thighs of the phantom: they compare 
favorably to the thighs of a living mouse as does the position of the ears, 
and the shape of the face, as well as the location of the eyes. There may 
be throughout the photograph some little distortion here and there, as in- 
deed there is; but, as has been pointed out elsewhere, due to the physical 
conditions existing in the vapor chamber, and other conditions over which, 


with this particular apparatus, we had no control, we should be thankful 
that we got anything at all! 


? 


Fig. 2 
THE ‘PHANTOM’ 
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It is undoubtedly a fact that most of the phantoms “seen” by individ- 
uals are hallucinations. It is true that in many cases the visualization of 
a phantom is surrounded by facts which are difficult to explain, but psy- 
chology has offered a scientific explanation which seems, on the whole, to 
satisfy the intelligent mind. There are times, however, when phantoms 
are seen under a set of circumstances so peculiar that even the intelligent 
mind may feel that the theory of hallucination is left open to question. 
In other words, while it may be true that the greater number of phantoms 
are hallucinations, might it not be possible that, on some occasions, though 
rare, the phantom is what it is purported to be: a disembodied “spirit”? 
Especially is this question apropos since it has been shown that the halluci- 
nations recorded as death-coincidences greatly exceed in number those like- 
ly. to result from chance alone.’ 


__ If phantoms are disembodied “spirits”, as many suppose them to be; 
and if it were possible for them to make themselves seen (without much 
difficulty), it seems that their appearance should be a more common oc- 
currence. True, there are thousands of cases on record; but there are 
millions of deaths yearly, and the number of phantoms seen—in propor- 
tion to the number of deaths recorded each year—falls far below that which 
one would expect. There is the possibility, however, that the disembodied 
“spirit” very seldom finds conditions suitable for manifestation. But even 
so, by virtue of the great number of yearly deaths, we should expect the al- 
ready recorded thousands of phantoms “seen” to be multiplied. It must 
be, then, that the greater percentage of phantoms are hallucinations even 
though we have shown by experiment the possibility that there might be 
exceptions. 


It would seem that, even though the mind is constantly on the alert 
to prevent illusory sensations, it is much easier for one to “see a phantom 
in the mind” than to see a bona fide disembodied “spirit”. If “entities” 
are seen, which are not hallucinations, it is evident that they have, in 
some manner unknown to us, succeeded in contacting things physical from 
which they have obtained sufficient “materials” with which to clothe them- 
selves and to otherwise render themselves visible.* Before a bona fide 
“spirit” can be seen as a phantom, then, the “entity” must possess the capa’ 
bility of contacting, in some manner, certain things in the physical world 


*cp. photographic record of the phantom of Mirabelli’s aunt in the January issue of the 
Journal. 
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with which to insure the production of the proper impression on the retina 
of the eye. The human eye can see only those things which reflect cer- 
tain light rays of the visible spectrum capable of producing the required 
physiological effect. It is certain that the Soul—or “spirit”, if you pre- 
fer—of either animals or man is invisible to the human eye; and for the 
“spirit” to manifest as a visible phantom, it must utilize certain constituents 
which are to be found in our atmosphere. 


It follows at once that such constituents as may be chosen from our 
normal atmosphere must include: dust, free ions, moisture, etc., since it is 
only in a chamber of moist gas that phantoms from dying “subjects” are 
made to appear. A review, then, of Figure’2, appears to indicate that it 
is possible under certain conditions, in a prepared atmosphere, to occasion- 
ally photograph the phantom of a dying animal. It follows at once that, 
if a phantom can be photographed in a prepared atmosphere, the disem- 
bodied “‘spirit” would have to find certain atmospheric conditions existing 
—in a given place—similar to the conditions to be found in an expansion 
chamber, before it could appear as a phantom and be recognized as such 
by the human eye. If this supposition be true, then it would be impossi- 
ble for “entities” to “appear” except on rare occasions; and then, only 
when the moisture content, temperature, air strata, etc., were conducive 
to a set of conditions similar to those found in the expansion chamber.” 
Realizing the difhculty that an “entity” would experience in finding the ex- 
act atmospheric conditions necessary for manifestation helps us to under- 
stand why it is that most of the phantoms seen are hallucinations. 


It is evident, then, that the manifestation of an “entity” depends large- 
ly upon the constituents and the conditions of the normal atmosphere. 
Just what these conditions are we do not know, and whether we shall ever 
find out is, of course, a question. The answer to this question depends 
upon an ideal expansion chamber. The instrument first described by us’ 
has served its purpose as well as could be expected; the apparatus herein de- 
scribed, Figure 1, has also served its purpose, and has been discarded. But 
through the generosity of Mr. E. K. Jenkins, and Mr. Claude Jenkins, we 
have obtained a new apparatus which we hope will be the “ideal” expan- 
sion chamber. Figure 3, is a photograph of the instrument. We hope, 
with the new instrument, to learn more about air expansion, atmospheric 
conditions, etc., necessary for the manifestations of phantoms, which facts 
will surely further the science of psychical research and lead to a better 


On rare occasions a set of conditions may be found in Nature very similar to that which 
e-ists in some expansion chambers. 
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understanding of phantom forms. That moisture plays a very important 
part in the “entity’s’” manifestation there can be no doubt, for only in a 
cloud chamber can experimental manifestations occur. That phantoms 
may “appear” in whole or in part may not be an exaggerated statement 
when an analysis of so-called “psychic clouds” is undertaken. For it might 
be possible that some of the clouds described by Richet" and others are 
attempts by certain “entities” to utilize, let us suppose, the atmosphere’s 
moisture content, together with other constituents, for the purpose of mak- 
ing themselves visible. 


Actually, of course, any discussion pertaining to “psychic clouds ’ 
can be little more than conjecture; but it does seem possible, if not prob- 
able, that occasionally a phantom may be seen which is, in fact, a manifest: 
ing “entity” of some kind and not a hallucination. 


“Charles Richet, “Thirty Years of Psychical Research”. 
(a) Brief reference to a phantom of an animal, p. 545. 
(b) Brief references to phantoms of human beings, pp. 475, 525, 538. 


(c) Brief references to psychic clouds, their formation, etc., pp. 475-76, 477, 478, 491, 492, 
493, 537, 538, 539, 541. 
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MR. HAMLIN GARLAND’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON PSYCHICAL QUESTIONS 


A brief Review by the Editor of Mr. Hamlin Garland’s new volume of Memoirs 
(“Afternoon Neighbors.” MacMillans. 1934.) 


Mr. Garland’s name as an author and an acute observer of men and 
things is a household word among all Americans with a taste for good lit- 
erature. In “Afternoon Neighbors” we have a further collection of notes 
from his diaries—a literary log-book which is the fourth of the series and 
covers a period of some eight years from 1922 to 1930—years which he 
regards as being the afternoon of his career. The book gains vaiue from 
its frankness of expression in the author’s estimate of the many and varied 
personalities with which his pilgrimages have brought him in contact—a 
frankness which suggests that he has not attempted to modify or to tone 
down the original setting forth cf his impressions as first recorded by him 
concerning the men and women he met, many of whom were notable 
people. 

It is not our intention to review this work exhaustively here. We 
shall be content to touch upon the several occasions on which our twen- 
tieth-century Pepys (for we may do him the honor to make this compari- 
son) has sought personal contact with figures of outstanding interest in the 
world of psychical research. 

Mr. Garland has all through his life been interested in psychical ques- 
tions and has perhaps enjoyed as large an experience as any man of medi 
ums and mediumistic phenomena. Although this experience has not, in 
his case, led him to a definite conviction of the survival of the human per- 
sonality, or indeed to an acceptance of the spirit hypothesis as accounting 
for the manifestations he has witnessed, never the less he is quite outspoken 
in his affirmation of the genuine nature of many of the phenomena he had 
the good fortune to observe. 

He also records for us the views of many well-known people on the 
subject and gives us an insight into their mind which is valuable. Thus 
we learn the real attitude of men like Stewart Edward White, Henry Ford, 
T. A. Edison and others to the question. 

In December 1925 Garland met Ticknor the medium at the house of 
Edwin Winter, and records the fact that this medium was able to give 
names and histories entirely outside his normal knowledge. Ticknor said: 
“IT don’t know how I do it. I am just a wireless receiving station. I don’t 
know whether the messages are true or false.” As to this, Garland says: 
“As I heard him deliver messages which were entirely out of his knowl 
edge, I had no doubt that he was speaking the truth.” 

In 1927 Hamlin Garland joined the Board of the A.S.P.R., consent: 
ing to act as Chairman of one of the Committees. In his chapter “Testing 
a Psychic” he speaks very kindly of the Glastonbury Abbey evidences, and 
he devotes some space to his interview with Dr. Whymant and his report 
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of the seances with an American psychic in which he had conversed with 
an invisible Chinese philosopher who claimed to be Kung-furtse (Confu- 
cius). “With this personality” said Dr. Whymant, “I discussed a most 
puzzling classical problem, a problem which concerns the interpretation 
of certain lines in an obscure ancient poem, one of those collected and 
edited by Confucius. It was impossible for the psychic himself to have 
spoken these words . . . I quoted the beginning of a 16-line poem of which 
the middle lines are lost. I was astounded when the voice, feeble and hesi- 
tating, took up the poem at the beginning and repeated all the disputed 
lines. It was an amazing performance, for all scholars are agreed that 
these lines are not in decipherable script; and if they were, no one in that 
room could have known that. I was completely baffled. It cannot be said 
that these lines came from my subconscious mind, for they were as great a 
puzzle to me as they were to other scholars. One singular fact, however, 
suggested that I had something to do with it. The voice experienced the 
same difficulty in pronouncing certain words which still troubled me.” 

The writer’s interviews with Henry Ford are detailed at some length. 
He discovered in the industrial magnate many fine human traits, and a 
spiritual outlook. Fred Black had asked Garland to give Henry Ford some 
account of his psychic experiments. This drew Ford's attention “and as 
he eyed me speculatively, I replied: “I don’t believe Mr. Ford would value 
such a recital. He is too much concerned with things material.” To this 
Ford replied with a serious expression in his eyes: “On the contrary, I be- 
lieve in the invisible. All forces are invisible.’ And a little later in his 
reply . . . he said “I make my decisions in accordance with what people 
call “hunches’—that is to say, I follow suggestions from the inside—sug- 
gestions which come from meditation.” 

Garland then voiced his belief that all inventors, like Ford, were psy- 
chics, and that they drew at times upon a limitless common fund of inspira- 
tion. Ford’s reaction to this was sympathetic. “His tone as well as his 
words, was essentially mystical in quality, and when I spoke of Edison as a 
psychic, he did not dispute the term.” 

Garland remarks “Ford himself is an inexplicable phenomenon. 
Those who know him best confess that they do not understand 
him. His genius is not only subconscious, but in a sense impersonal. He 
said to me ‘I don’t know where I get the ideas I work out.’ His subor- 
dinates tell me that he works alone in a large room in the Administration 


Building. “He goes to this room alone to think out his directions—to feel 
his way towards his designs.” 


This, says Garland, “is analogous to the almost trance-like condition 
in which Edison is said to have dreamed out his inventions.” 

In June 1927 he had established his mountain home at Onteora in the 
Catskills and the Editor, who was staying with a neighbor, had the priv- 
lege of meeting him once more. Hamlin Garland had promised to go over 
co Boston “to have a special sitting with a famous psychic, Margery Cran- 
jon.” This sitting, he says was “with the stipulation that I should con- 
rol the medium and that the test should be made in some room other than 
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the seance chamber at 10 Lime Street. This I requested in order to meet, 
if possible, the criticism of those who declared that nothing could happen 
outside the chamber and in the absence of Dr. Crandon. I had been at- 
tracted to the Crandons and believed in their sincerity, and their instant 
acceptance of my terms added to my respect.” 


It has been suggested to the Editor that readers of the Journal will be 
glad to have Mr. Garland’s verbatim account of this sitting and of a sec: 
ond which followed later. The permission of MacMillans having been 


kindly accorded, we give the story as the author tells it (see pp. 413-416 
and pp. 431-440 of his book.) 


“MR. HAMLIN GARLAND’S FIRST TEST SITTING 
WITH ‘MARGERY.’ June 10, 1927°* 


“Boston, June 10. At six in the afternoon, Mrs. Derieux, who is acting as 
secretary of my committee, met me at one of the hotels, and soon after, Dr. Rich- 
ardson called for us in his car and took us out to his home ini Newton. I had in 
my pocket, tape, tacks and dental floss, and after dinner, the dining-room furniture 
wad cleared out and the lights arranged so that we could control them. Captain 
Fife, a finger-print expert connected with the Secret Service of the Boston Naval 
Base, was my assistant in this preparation. Mrs. Derieux met the psychic as she 
came in, and examined her and brought her to the chair in which she was to sit. 


“With the aid of a screen we extemporized a cabinet behind the psychic, and 
Dr. Richardson furnished a chair with arms into which tacks could be driven. Mrs. 
Crandon, looking very young and pretty, took her seat with smiling willingness to 
comply with my plans. Encircling her wrists with tape, I drew the loops close and 
nailed the double ends to the chair arms. I also looped the tape around her feet 
and drew the ends of the tape back and nailed them to the floor. We also passed 
a tape around her neck and fastened the ends to the high back of the chair. Cap- 
tain Fife then took his position at the psychic’s right hand with his hand on her 
wrist. I did the same on her left. Dr. Richardson controlled the lights, and Mrs. 


Derieux helped to arrange the sheets of sensitized paper and other objects to be 
used. 


“With the psychic thus controlled we had, in the dark, levitations of an illum- 
inated basket and the handling and identification of various small objects; all by 
the ‘guide,’ whose name is Walter, and who talked with us almost continually while 
we sat. As he claimed to be the dead brother of Margery, he addressed me famili- 


arly and promised to give me just what I had come to secure—phenomena beyond 
the normal reach of the psychic. 


“Captain Fife had taken the finger and thumb prints of all the members of 
the circle and also of the psychic, so that any thumb prints obtained could be 
proven to be from outside. Walter told us that he would leave the print of his 
hand on one of the sheets of sensitized paper which we had laid on the table. This 
he did. He also handled a piece of wax and pressed his thumb into it. His hands 
were visible lifting the basket. We also demonstrated that the psychic did not pro- 
duce the voice, for I put into her mouth the wide glass end of a tube which con- 
nected with two tall glass cylinders filled with water in which floated two balls. 
When the psychic blew, these balls were kept in equilibrium. When she ceased 
to blow one dropped below the other. 


‘At the moment when she held the mouthpiece between her lips, I, stood close 
beside her. Mrs. Derieux put her hand above the open end of the glass tube and 


*From ‘Afternoon Neighbors’ by Hamlin Garland. By permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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at this precise moment Walter shouted and whistled and sang. This was done in 


the light, so that I could see the psychic’s face. She had nothing to do, in any nor- 
mal way, with the production of the voice. 


“While some of the phenomena were familiar to me, I had never obtained 
thumb prints before. Fife showed me the print of two, spread hands which had 


been placed upon a sheet of paper. They were both evidently prints of a man’s 
hand almost as large as mine would have been. 


“The psychic seemed pleased by my statement concerning the sitting, and 
when Dr. Crandon returned from Boston an hour later, he volunteered to drive 
Mrs. Derieux.and me to the train. On the way, I assured him that the test was 
highly satisfactory. ‘I should like, however, to meet all criticism, by having one 
more test in the home of one of my friends, with no one connected with Mrs. Cran- 
don in the circle.” To this he agreed. I am to come over again after the heat of 


summer is over.” 
This is my very brief account of what was a highly evidential series of 
supranormal phenomena, valuable in that they took place under con- 
ditions which I myself imposed and controlled. Many of the inexplicable 
happenings I omitted for lack of space in my notebook, but I wrote them 
out at some length for publication. Identification of small unknown ob- 
jects in the dark is one of these inexplicable phenomena, a result I have 
many times obtained under test conditions. Darkness is no barrier to 
this perception. Walter showed me his hand, a heavy clumsy hand, at 
the time Fife controlled one of the psychic’s hands and I the other—both 
of her wrists being nailed to her chair arm. She could not have used her 


hand in this test. No one could have been more cheerfully submissive 
than this medium. 


Despite the fact that in my June sitting I had been given full oppor- 
tunity to test Margery Crandon’s psychic powers in a home twelve miles 
from Lime Street and in the absence of her husband, I was not entirely sat- 
isfied. I wished to make still more rigid tests in a room never before vis- 
ited by the psychic or any of her friends. I was desirous of forestalling all 
charges of complicity by those who had shared in the Lime Street seances. 
Furthermore, much as I respected and trusted Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, 
I felt that the critical outsider would find in their sympathetic attitude a 
possible subject of complaint. “It would be more convincing if none of 
Mrs. Crandon’s friends were in the circle,” I wrote to Crandon. 


Crandon recognized the justice of this contention and readily agreed 
to all my requests but one. He insisted that Captain Fife should be in- 
cluded in the circle. I knew nothing of Captain Fife beyond his alleged 
position as an officer connected with the Naval Station in Boston, but I 
granted that his experience as a detective and fingerprint expert made him 
essential in case we should try for a left thumb print—which I intended 
to do. 

Dr. Frederick Peterson was on the board of directors of the Society 
for Psychical Research at this time, and I at once asked him to join me in 
this third sitting with Mrs. Crandon. Somewhat to my surprise, he readi- 
ly consented. As one of the most eminent of New York’s specialists in 
nervous disorders, he was, I felt, of special value in a study of this kind. 
We met frequently at the Century Club, where he was a noticeable fig- 
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ure, large and blond, low-voiced and reticent. Until he was elected to 
membership on the board I did not know that he was concerned in the 
slightest degree with supranormal phenomena. He and his wife named a 
date when they could go, and I arranged for a sitting. 

Among my long-time friends in Boston was Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, 
editor on the Transcript, and when I had stated my need of a seance room 
in a house in no wise connected with the Crandons or any of those who 
frequented their sittings, he cordially invited me to bring my psychic to his 
library. “My wife and I will be interested,” he wrote, “and if you can 


make our home serve your purpose, we should like the privilege of sharing 
in the proceedings.” 


It thus happened that the test circle was small. Mr. and Mrs. Cham- 
berlin, Dr. and Mrs. Peterson, Captain Fife and I were the only sitters. 
This suited me well, for the smaller the circle, the more valuable the re 
sulting phenomena. Chamberlin knew of the Crandons but had never met 
them. He was keenly sceptical and openly critical of the whole philoso- 
phy. Nothing but his friendship for me induced him to permit the hocus- 
pocus of this experiment. 


THE SECOND TEST SITTING AT MR. CHAMBERLIN’S 
September Ist, 1927* 


Dr. and Mrs. Peterson met me at the Copley Square Hotel, and late in the 
afternoon I took Peterson to call upon Dr. Crandon. We found him in his hand- 
some library taking a rest after a hard day in the hospital. He was mentally alert, 
however, and made a most favorable impression on Dr. Peterson as well as upon 
me. He said, ‘I was just where you gentlemen are when my wife began to develop 
these powers. The phenomena increasing in reality and variety; at last convinced 
me of the personality of Walter, who claimed to be my wife’s brother. His knowl- 
edge and resource are astonishing. Each week something new is added to our tests.’ 

“He then showed us a series of enlarged thumb prints which he said had been 
supernormally received. He pointed out the points of similarity between them and 
a thumb print which was known to be that of the dead man, while Dr. Peterson 
and I listened in silence. It was all most convincing. 

“After I had described the room in the Chamberlin library in which we were 
to sit and explained that only Dr. Peterson and I and, Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlin 
would be present, he gave his consent. ‘The arrangement should yield valuable re- 
sults,’ he agreed. ‘I shall deliver the psychic at Mr. Chamberlin’s door at the hour 
named and retire, leaving her in your hands.” Just as we were leaving, Mrs. Cran- 
don came in, and we had a few words with her as we stood in the hall. She was 
a very girlish and charming figure, the farthest remove from the prevalent idea of 
a medium; and Dr. Peterson’s grave: face relaxed as he listened to her humorous 
remarks concerning the possibilities of the coming test. In this friendly spirit we 
came away.” 

It was not easy to darken the Chamberlin library, which was large and had 
several windows and doors, but we succeeded in doing so, and when Margery ar- 
rived her torture chair was ready for her. We placed the library table in the cen- 
ter of the room and a smaller table a little one side with a red lamp. at which the 
stenographer was to sit. Fife, the finger-print expert, was on hand with his wax 
tablets, illuminated basket and other tools for the carrying out of his experiments. 
I would have preferred Dr. Peterson at the psychic’s right hand, but as I was in 
control of the lashings and the nailing down of her sleeves, I made no protest. 


*From ‘Afternoon Neighbors’ by Hamlin Garland. By permission of The Macmillan Com 
pany, publishers. 
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“At my request Mrs. Chamberlin stitched the tape to the'psychic’s sleeves and 
in my usual way I drew the doubled tape and her sleeves tight about her wrists and 
tacked them to the arms of her chair. In addition I tied a second tape tightly about 
her wrists and nailed its two ends to the floor. “Whatever takes place,’ I said, ‘will 
not be due to Margery—it is impossible for her to have any hand in any move- 
ment.” Mrs. Chamberlin and Mrs. Peterson declared that the psychic brought 
nothing into the room.” 

The stenographer took her seat behind me and a little to my left, and the faint 
red light of her shaded lamp remained all through the sitting. 

“Almost immediately after the turning out of the white lights, “Walter” an- 
nounced himself by whistling merrily. He then greeted us all in a breezy, not to 
say rowdy, style. I replied to him as a distinct personality. To Peterson and 
Chamberlin, I have no doubt this voice was merely clever ventriloquism on the part 
of the psychic, but I had had many similar experiences in the light. To my ears_ 
this voice had all the variety and dramatic force of a living person as he said to me, 
‘Well, Mr. Garland, what can I do for you?” To this I replied with a challenge in 
my tone, ‘I want a left thumb print.” He whistled as if in dismay. ‘You don’t 
want much, do you?’ he asked. ‘No,’ I retorted, ‘just a left thumb print. He 
made some remark to the effect that he would} see what he could do. 

“T didn’t say so, but I think he knew that I wanted a left thumb print for the 
reason that my hand was on the nailed and lashed and taped left wrist of the 
psychic. Fife was at her right hand and while I could not question his vigilance, 
I wished my report to have the utmost value. ‘If I receive the print of a left 
hand or thumb under these conditions it will be supernormal.’ 

“Conditions were, in truth, quite ideal. Crandon and Richardson were both 
eliminated. Aside from Fife, the circle was in my confidence and under my con- 
trol. No sensational or spectacular phenomena were essential under these condi- 
tions. The slightest supernormal movement of an object would have enormous 
value. ‘Walter’ treated me almost as a member of the family. Notwithstanding 
my years he addressed me as “Garland, my boy,’ regarding me, he said, as a ‘regular 
feller.” 

“He called for the basket in which were a score or more letters cut out of 
wood. Lifting the basket by its handle I set it down under the edge of the table 
and near the psychic’s feet which were clothed in stockings and slippers. I did not 
know the number of the letters nor what they were. No one had examined them. 


“Walter moved the basket saying, ‘Hello, Garland, here’s one for you.’ He 
then threw a letter out on the floor near me saying, “This is an M.’ I picked it up 
and said, ‘I think it isa W.’ Walter then said, “Hold it up and I'll tell you.’ 


“T held the letter up. It was so dark that I could not see my arm, much less 
the difference between an M anda W. ‘You're right, my boy,’ said Walter genial- 
ly, ‘itisa We 

“Four or five other letters and one number, 8, were thrown out of the basket 
and correctly named. I don’t know what Chamberlin and Peterson thought, but 
to me these appeared to be not only genuine| telekinetic phenomena but amazing 
examples of perception in the dark. To say that the psychic picked those letters out 
of that basket with her stockinged feet and correctly named them is absurd. Trivial 
as this stunt may seem at first sight, it was enormously significant when linked up 
with the question of clairvoyance. 

“ ‘Walter’ now said something jocose about passing the contribution box and 
said, ‘Each of you put into the illuminated basket’ some small object. I'll identify 
it and return it later.” This we all did. As “Walter’ passed the basket to me I 
dropped into it a minute object which no foot could handle. A rustling came from 
the basket and for a few seconds ‘Walter’ was silent as if feeling of the object. At 
last he said in a puzzled way, ‘It’s a coin about the size of a Canadian five-cent 


viece.’ Then after another pause he said, ‘It has a hole in it—something like a 
Chinese coin.” 
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“T said, ‘Walter, if you'll tell me what is cut into the middle of that coin you'll 
win a victory.” After another pause he; said, ‘It seems like a couple of slits. [ 
can’t make them out.’ 

“T then said to the other sitters, “The coin is a token such as the railway com- 
pany in Washington uses. The rough place Walter feels but cannot define is the 
letter W cut out of the coin.” 

“In an injured tone “Walter’ asked, ‘How could you expect me to know that? 
I never was in Washington.’ 

“A moment later the coin was deftly dropped into my hand. The precision 
of this movement was in line with all my many previous observations. There was 
no searching, no fumbling. It came to the spot as though for the agent darkness 
did not exist. It could not be picked up and handled by the psychic. 

“I had in my pocket another small metal object still more difficult to identify, 
and with a jovial challenge to ‘Walter’ I dropped this into the basket. After fin- 
gering it—to judge from the rustling sound—he threw it out on the floor, saying, 
‘It looks like the bar of a watch chain.’ 

“I, congratulated him. “Now feel of the two ends and tell me what you find.’ 

“He then said, “Lay it in the dish on the table. A moment later he put it 
into my hand. 

“Having laid it in the dish I resumed control of the psychic’s hand and waited. 
‘Walter’ at last said, ‘One end is different from the other—and there is a groove 
in the middle of the thing.” I then said, ‘If you can tell me what is on the end of 
that bar, it will be one of the finest tests ever made.’ 

“He gave further attention to it. ‘I give up. It’s too fine for me.’ 

“I then explained to the circle that the object was a printer’s quad with the 
Lord’s Prayer modelled in microscopic form on one end. ‘On one side is a notch 
which ‘Walter’ has called a groove. This is an astonishing feat of perception in 
the dark and of supernormal transporting.’ 

“Fife then broke his control in order to put some hot water in the dish which 
had been placed on the table in preparation for the making of finger prints. I re- 
peated my request for a left thumb print, and “Walter” said, ‘I will give you one.’ 
After the hot water was put in the dish with the cold water dish beside it, he asked 
Fife to break the piece of wax in half. 


“A few minutes later I heard something drop into the dish and ‘Walter’ said, 
‘Garland, put your hand in the cold water dish.” I did so and removed the piece 
of wax and placed it on the table near me. Fife then turned on the red light. The 
cloth was outside the dish and neatly folded and the wax had been moulded into 
a wad and on it was a roughly outlined thumb print. I could not tell whether it 
was a left thumb or not, but it was nearly twice the size of, the psychic’s thumb. 
Fife declared it to be a right thumb print, and that it was “Walter’s.”. The psychic 
had no normal part in this stunt. 


“One of the playthings on the table was an illuminated perforated cardboard 
disk about five inches in diameter which ‘Walter’ had named ‘the doughnut.’ This 
he took from the basket and passed to me saying, “Lay it on the table before you.’ 
I did so. He then took it up and flourished it above my head, and, then as if to 
show that no one on the opposite side of the table could be the carrier, he lowered 
the disk nearly to the floor. From that point it rose slowly and came close to me, 
then dropped to the floor. Picking it up, I placed it on the table again. 

“Walter? then directed me to draw the disk closer to my side of the table 
and to put my nose in it. As I bent my head low over the disk I distinctly 
felt fingers in my hair. They gently pulled a lock. ‘Walter’ said, ‘I’m the guilty 
party.’ I then said, ‘Show me your hand over the doughnut’; and while ‘gazing 
down at the disk I plainly saw a large hand, a clumsy black silhouette moving with 
a circular motion just above the faintly glowing disk.” 

This practically ended the sitting, which must be called a success in so far a 
it eliminated the psychic’s husband from the group of suspects. It eliminated her 
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from any normal share in the action. To free her bonds at the'close of the sitting 
I was forced to use a tack hammer, for I had driven the nails down through the 
doubled tape and the folds of her sleeve deep into the wooden arm. 

“Out of it all I retain most interest in “Walter’s’ handling and identification 
of the coin and the quad, actions which evidenced most delicate perception in the 
dark, a perception which had the effect of seeing, but which must have been nearer 
to a sense of feeling. ‘Walter's’ hesitation in speech and the rustling of the basket 
would indicate that he was hamdling the coin, feeling of it, puzzled by it. If any 
one is disposed to accuse Fife of doing the trick, I must continue to marvel at the 
skill with which it was done.” 

This will not do. Critics began by accusing Margery of fraud. Then they 
shifted the guilt upon Crandon. Crandon being out of the circle, suspicion fell 
upon Richardson. Now here neither Richardson nor Crandon was present. Guilt 
must now be charged upon me or upon Fife. This process is absurd. As Richet 
says, “The moment you begin shifting the cry of fraud from the psychic to the 
sitters, you enter upon an endless chain of foolish evasions.” Furthermore, this 
sitting was, for me, only another one of hundreds of experiments. No experiment 
stands alone. 

The lifting of letters, the whirling of the basket, trivial in themselves, are im- 
portant as telekinetic movements. The hands which picked those small objects from 
the waste basket and put the coin into my hand, were not the psychic’s. The hand 
which moved between my eyes and the illuminated disk was not hers. Her fingers 
did not pull my hair. 

The doubter is at liberty to say that I imagined it all or that the other mem- 
bers of the committee cheated; but this is the way I set it down that night. As for 
“Walter” himself, I can only say that he was a distinct personality-—able, busy, 
slangy, combative and dominant. I am willing to grant that all these happenings 
were stunts, and that they have nothing to do necessarily with religious precept or 
consolation. Like so many other of the sittings I had controlled during nearly forty 
years, I felt that the psychic was definitely working to astound us by meeting our 
most difficult conditions. “Walter” brought no messages from my dead. Perhaps 
I should say, “His deeper motive appeared to be to’ prove the honesty of his sister's 
“mediumship.” And with this in mind, I said, “Success to you!” 

[As I look back on this test sitting, I have nothing to withdraw from it. The 
sitters were of my own choice—Fife alone being the stranger. I leave my readers 
to draw their own conclusions from this report, which is but an outline of a most 
absorbing hour. } 














































LEVITATION AMONG THE INDIAN YOGIS 


* * * * * 


Mr. 8. B. Banerjea, late Editor of the Calcutta University Magazine in an 
article contributed to the “Two Worlds” of Jan. 4, 1935 says as follows: 
From a Reuter’s cable, I understand that the Magic Circle of London 
has offered to pay £500 to anyone who will show the genuine Indian Rope 
Trick, about which a lot has appeared in the Indian and British press. 

The proprietors of the Bombay Times of India have also just offered 
a reward of 10,000 rupees to any person who can satisfy them about the 
genuineness of the trick. 

The late Lord Curzon is also reported to have offered £15,000 for the 
same purpose, though no authentic proof of his offer is forthcoming. And 
so on. 

Let me tell my readers, at the outset, that even if a million pounds be 
offered, the whole story will never be disclosed to the world. Not that 
the Rope Trick is a fraud, but because the papers in which the rewards 
have been offered are not read by those who know the secret; and even if, 
once in a while, the fact is brought to the notice of a person who knows 
the secret, he would not care to make it commercially profitable. 

It is all very well to call people like Messrs. Jenkins, Rao, and others, 
of Bombay, who have seen the trick with their own eyes, “‘unbelievable” 
or “untruthful”; but it must not be forgotten that they are respectable 
witnesses, and have no axe to grind. What they have seen they have told 
the world, without colour or varnish. Mr. W. McEwen-Upward, of Fort 
William, Calcutta, who has seen the trick, writes to a Calcutta paper that 
the Rope Trick has been done, and will probably be done again and again. 

Unbelievers say that the whole thing is a fraud. Mass hypnotism 1s 
responsible, they suggest. In their desperate attempt to cry down the trick, 
childish explanations are put forward by them. But mass mesmerism or 
hypnotism is itself an impossible feat. Some may “go under,” but not 
hundreds. Mesmerism or hypnotism, as practised in the West, is different 
from that known in India. 

Briefly put, the unbelievers state that since the Rope Trick defies the 
law of gravitation, it cannot but be a fraud. 

However, I assert that every law has its exception. The law of gravita- 
tion has been, and can be, defied. 

The Indian sages of old discovered the principles of Yoga, by practis- 
ing which many superficially “impossible” feats can be done. The Rope 
Trick is only a variety of a Yogic teaching. 

There is a certain “Asan” (or posture) which if regularly practised 
in conjunction with breath control, and a guru-given mantra, will raise the 
subject hundreds of feet above the ground. To take up a rope and come 
down to earth are easy matters. 
“Strange!” the reader will exclaim. 
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“Yes,” I say, “to a non-Hindu. But to a Hindu there is nothing sur- 
prising. He has heard of it, but does not care to look beyond.” 

“But why doesn’t the adept turn his knowledge to account?” the 
reader may ask. 

“Ah! That is the Hindu way. He knows that if he attempts to do 
so his power of concentration will go, and his ‘gift’ will disappear.” 

There is another aspect. 

The Hindu’s idea is to become absorbed in the Godhead—to attain 
Mokstra. If he practises Hatha Yogic asans, he will develop many won- 
derful powers, but his idea will never be realised. He shuns Hatha Yoga 
practices. But those who have studied this aspect do not care to exhibit 
their powers publicly, for they know full well that if they try to do so the 
powers will disappear. 

Now the “asan,” by practising which one can raise himself above 
ground, is not a difficult one. I myself know it, but shall never practise it, 
for then I shall be away from the desire of my heart—the desire of every 
Hindu, in fact. Only the mild Hindu can learn it, not the commercially- 
minded white man. Tempting rewards may be offered, but the full secret 
will never be revealed. 

I do not say that the persons who exhibit their tricks in public are all 
yogis. They are not. They are mostly magicians, wanderers in India— 
here to-day, elsewhere to-morrow. They have no fixed abode. A few 
pice pleases them. Rupees they look askance at. 

- There are rites, I may add, by which far more difficult feats are, and 
may be, performed—very, very secretly. Take, for instance, the feat of 
bringing back the dead or talking with one’s beloved departed. In the 
West, scientific efforts to prove the existence of the world beyond are 
being made, but without much success. Out here there are people who 
can bring back the dead and talk with them. Only certain mantras with 
“asans” do the trick. Out here, we are not. in the least anxious to talk 
with our beloved departed. We believe in “uplift”—in “promotions” and 
“degradations,” in fact. So we are taught, from our early boyhood, to do 
things which will help our “promotion.”. Those who do not carry out the 
teaching go down. A Brahman may be born a Sudra, or even an animal, 
in the next life. So we have to take every care. 

But educated India is fast becoming Westernised—with the result that 
the high aim of our forefathers is no longer our aim. We are learning to 
practise Charvak’s teaching and falling low in Hindu ideals. This will ex- 
plain why the bomb and the revolver have found a place in India. 

There are very secret books which teach uncanny feats. I have 
studied some of them, but would repeat that the practices by which these 
feats can be performed do not tend towards a spiritual life, so why worry 
over them? 

I know two sadhus who can help us to talk with the dead. One of 
them figures prominently in a novel of Indian life which I am writing. I 
hive described one of his feats, based on what he has actually done. 
“Weird?” “Fantastic?” Yes; but I am sure he will not repeat his feats— 
he knows what he stands to lose if he does so. 
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Meanwhile, we carry on without caring to tempt ourselves with the 
rewards offered. 

We believe in yoga; that is why uncanny feats do not surprise us. 
But yoga means something which is strangely wanting in the West. But 
that is another matter. 


I have just lifted the veil, and leave my readers to draw their conclu 
sions. Swasti! Peace! 


A DOG STORY 


Coincidental deaths of mistress and her pet dog. 
By Marx W. RicHarpson, M.D. 


The following events occurred recently in the experience of persons 
well-known to me. 


Eight years ago Mr. E. L. bought and trained a German police dog 
puppy. The animal proved to be one of unusual intelligence and affection, 
and soon became a real member of the family circle. Particularly intimate 
were the relations between the dog and Mrs. L. who, through chronic 
progressive disease, was confined to the house. As the case of Mrs. L. 
approached a fatal termination it became necessary to find another home 
for the dog, and it was placed in the care of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. who 
lived 25 miles from the original owners. The extreme interest, however, 
of Mrs. L. in the dog and its surroundings continued unabated. 


One day in November, Mrs. L. failed rapidly and passed out about 
five o'clock in the afternoon. About two o'clock on the same day the 
dog, which had been in its usual bounding health, was suddenly taken 
with a sort of convulsive, respiratory seizure and expired. 
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“MAN’S BECOMING?” 
A Review by the Editor. 


(“Man’s Becoming?” By Helen Sheppard Plimpton. London Rider & Co. 1935 pp. 
254. Price 10s. 6d.) 





This book contains a selection of communications psychically received through 
the mediumship of Mrs. Eileen Garrett and recorded and compiled by the sitter, Mrs. 
Helen S. Plimpton. The author has performed a noteworthy task in giving these 


messages to the world; and has, in our judgment, executed that task in a distinctly 
able manner. 




















It is not often that we can say with confidence that a new volume of psychical 
communications offers a new and important contribution to our stock of knowledge 
received from these sources: but in the philosophic and metaphysical teachings which 
are embodied in this book we can trace something of the flower of that venerable Sufi 
teaching which was not so much a religious system as a choice sublimation of all that 
was worthy and permanent in the great religious and philosophic systems of antiquity. 
It was the wisdom of the Magi—the sages both of East and West. It belongs to no defi- 
nite time or place, but it certainly has flowered in Persia and in the farther east. It 
rings true, therefore, as coming through the instrumentality of YOUVANNI (or, as 
we have known him, UVANI), the courteous and learned Persian guide of the me- 
dium Eileen Garrett. 















But YOUVANNT is, in this case, the interpreter of another—to wit, the father 


of the sitter, Mrs. Plimpton, who died in 1903. He had been a profound student of 
Oriental philosophy and religion, and had imparted to his daughter much of his own 
thought and interest in these matters. Consequently there existed that link of “mental 
sympathy” which provided the most favorable condition for the reception of' her fa- 
ther’s thought, crystallized in a coherent manner by the aid of YOUVANNI, his in- 
terpreter. It would seem, then, that we have here an example of that direct and un- 
clouded transmission of thought-imagery such as a kindred case—that of the monk 
Johannes of Glaston has supplied through the mediumship of John Alleyne and Jessie 
B. Stevens—both dependent upon the presence of a sympathetic mentality which 
opens the door between the thoughts of the two worlds. 










Mrs. Plimpton admits a “compelling impulse” to sit with Mrs. Garrett, who was 
a perfect stranger to her. The messages were received in trance, and from the fifth 
of the series onward were recorded by dictaphone. The communications of the sitter’s 
father are supplemented by an Introduction given by a Burmese who had been a 
friend of his in life; and some beautiful allegorical ‘songs as well as an Envoi are added 
by a “Messenger” in the light of his Zoroastrian understanding. Thus the work is 
rounded off into a most shapely whole. 
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It would be impossible, in this’ short preliminary review, to give the reader any 
adequate idea of the values to be found in the philosophic teachings contained in the 
book. We hope, in a following issue of the Journal, to be able to deal more fully, 
with these. But we can say, with assurance, that not for a long time past has it been 
our privilege to; meet with a collection of psychically received communications of so 
profound and thought-provoking a character. The book is one which will repay the 


most careful study and should be read with attention by all earnest students of the 
mysteries. 


Some extraordinary parallels have been noted by us between the teachings here 
given and those which have been offered by the group known as the “Watchers.” This 
parallelism of teaching tends to strengthen the intuitive feeling that the teachings are 
no merely individual expressions of thought, but are in truth a part of one great body 
of ripe wisdom of which our present generation are, if we will to be, the heirs, and 
which may be our own if we will but be ready to cast aside our cloak of intellectual 
superiority and, as babes in knowledge, be willing to receive the wisdom of inspiration 
even out of the mouths of unconscious exponents, untrained in any of the philosophy 
of the schools. Ours is the power of discrimination. That which we find to accord 
with our best intellectual and moral judgment we may receive and assimilate. In Mrs. 
Plimpton’s book we believe that much may be found which will satisfy the critical 
judgment and will assist the reader in the building of a more perfect philosophy of 
Life—of Being and of Becoming. 


Throughout the record there runs a thread of spiritual contentment and well- 
being—of confidence in the Purpose underlying this and other phases of, our evolu- 
tionary pugrimage. Yet the teaching does not so much stress Happiness as our be- 
ing’s end and aim, as it suggests that blissful peace of the soul as a condition precedent 


to greater spiritual achievements in store for humanity as the individual embodiments 
of the Divine Mind and Purpose. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE* 


By STANLEY DE BRATH 


This book is intended for young people, not for children, but it is instructive for 
old people also, being like all Mr. De Brath’s work, the outcome of erudition and ex’ 
perience. One could wish that he had not announced his age in the subtitle, for the 
vigour displayed in his writing would not have revealed it; and his appeal to youth 
might be more welcome if age was not taken into account. Youth is apt needlessly 
to discount opinions which it thinks belong to a past generation. 


*Rider & Co. 3s. 6d. net. 
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One chapter is devoted to Psychical Research, because, as the author says, this is 
, subject which ought not to be ignored in any consideration of how to make the best 
of life, since so much depends on the value to be attached to existence. 


Mr. De Brath’s convictions are based on the experiences of a long life and wide 
study in various subjects, such as Eastern Religions, Science, History, Literature, the 
Christian Church and Psychical Research. A mature judgment formed by a keen 
appreciation of values characterises all he writes. This book is one of this quality, 


a fine book, intended to stress the importance of facing facts and adjusting life to 
reality. 


“ASK THE SPIRITS” 


A Symposium edited by Davin Gow 


Any book commended by David Gow deserves attention. The bulk of the 238 
pages consist of extracts from addresses given by mediums under control, or writings 
of the same nature. These messages ought to check the objection often made by those 
who have only a superficial knowledge of psychic experiences, namely, that all com- 


munications claiming to come from spirits discarnate are trivial and deal with futilities. 
The topics dealt with in this symposium cannot be so described. In his interesting in- 
troduction Mr. Gow reminds the reader that the answers to questions collected in 
this volume are not to be treated as by any means infallibly correct. That is a warn- 
ing which it is desirable to give, for no doubt many will turn to the book with the 
desire to have their problems solved. It is obvious that this desire is very prevalent; 
often because a person has not learned how to think, often because he has thought 
too much and is tired of thinking, or because he is too busy to find time to study or 
ponder; therefore he seeks rest in an infallible Church or an infallible book, or “asks 
the spirits.” But David Gow warns readers who may be in that frame of mind that 
the wisest spirits assure us that we are not to take their word blindly, we are to use 
our own judgment, accepting their statements only when these appeal to our sense 
of “what is true.” Read in this way, although they are not always convincing, the 
answers to questions will give food for thought. The object of the book is not to 
supply evidence but to present a few out of the mass of teachings that have come 
through mediums purporting to be inspired by those who have passed beyond Death. 


HELEN ALEX DALLAS 
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THE SOUL OF JACK LONDON 


By E. Biron PAYNE 


This book was published eight years ago and for that reason it is likely to be 
unknown to readers who have recently begun to take interest in the question of Com- 
munication across the border. It is one of the rather rare books which can be read 
two or three times and with increasing interest. It gives an impressive delineation 
of the well known novelist by a friend who knew him intimately and estimated him 
with justice and warmhearted appreciation, and it also gives a very convincing com- 
munication which claims to have come from Jack London and was conveyed through 
one who had shared his disbelief in survival. Coming as it did and being what it is, 
it carries great force and to the present writer is very convincing and instructive. The 
book is still in print and is well worth possessing. 


HELEN ALEX DALLAS 
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